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ELISION IN LATIN AND GREEK 
In Four Parts— Part III 

BY H W MAGOUN 

In English, we sometimes write such com- 
binations as ' the horse " and " the apple " with 
an apostrophe in place of the final vowel of 
the article; but no one ever thinks of pro- 
nouncing " th' horse " as thorse or " th' apple " 
as thapple. And yet that is precisely the sort 
of thing that we do in Greek. In English, each 
syllable keeps its identity and each is clearly 
recognized by the ear. Why should not the 
same be true in Greek, as, for example, in 
0' a/m, quoted above ? Is not such a treatment 
natural ? Are there good and sufficient reasons 
for supposing that ancient Greek (modern 
Greek is a different thing) resembled modern 
French in ths matter rather than English or 
German, which shows a similar obscure fnal e? 
What really happens to the -e in English 
"the"? It cannot be said that it is pro- 
nounced; and yet it is not dropped. It is 
plainly and decidedly obscured, — or is it 
elided? The form " th' ", which is but an at- 
tempt to represent more accurately the pro- 
nunciation actually used in colloquial speech, 
is going out of use ; for the colloquial pronun- 
ciation is now taught in the schools. The 
definite article, however, still remains a dis- 
tinct word, in fact, even in poetry, although 
the theory of scansion makes the assumption 
necessary that it is a part of the following syl- 
lable. But if it remains a distinct word at all, 
it must contain a vowel fragment, if nothing 
more. The sound actually used with the th- is 
not usually recognized as a vowel ; but neither 
are the 1- and r-vowel sounds, which unques- 
tionably exist in the language as it is spoken, 
generally recognized as such in English. 

No , one can deny that English colloquial 
"the" has a colorless sound of some sort fol- 
lowing the th-. What is it? Is it not a color- 



less vowel, a sort of Schwa indogermaniciim, 
which may well represent the result of elision ? 
Can Latin elisio, properly understood, mean 
the complete destruction, or dropping, of a 
vowel sound? The prefix -e does not mean 
' off ', but ' out '. It is not a ' bruising off ', 
then, but a ' bruising out ', or a ' bruising out 
of ' (shape) . To assume that it means ' an in- 
jury caused by striking out ' is to miss the true 
sense of the word ; for the prefix cannot mod- 
ify the involved idea of ' striking '. What it 
does do, is to intensify the idea of injury. But 
can the sign called an dTroorpo^os indicate, from 
the meaning of the term, a true dropping of 
the vowel which it replaces? Is the full ex- 
pression, dVo<rrpo<£os irpoa-mSun, ' turned away 
tone ', ' turned away accent ', to be taken as 
referring primarily to the form of the sign 
used? Has it no deeper significance? Was 
the symbol named first, or did it take its name 
from the phenomenon which it was used to in- 
dicate ? Is not the latter the natural process ? 
In my own experience, a change of the kind 
here advocated, removed a large part of the 
well known difficulty of reading Greek verse 
naturally and at the same time metrically, al- 
though it' seemed at the start as though the 
theory, in actual practice, would not work. I 
began with the well known lines : Oa/ifirjo-ev 8' 
' AyiAevs, //.era 8' tTpairer', avriKa 8' iyvui IlaAAdo" 
A.Orfml.rjvZuvu>hiol orro-e <j>aa.v0ev. Hom II I 1 99 f. 
They contain a sufficient number of instances 
to test the theory fairly well; for it is not 
often that four such cases of elision occur in a 
single line. After a few vain attempts, I mas- 
tered the process, sounding the elided vowels 
like the obscure -e of English colloquial " the " ; 
and, to my amazement, the lines, which had 
never before struck me as anything remark- 
able, became not merely metrical, when read as 
the sense demands, but they even seemed won- 
derfully suggestive of the mental state of 
Achilles. I have tried the same process on 
many passages since and always with satis- 
factory results, in both prose and poetry. 

The lines, as read, departed from the regular 
metrical scheme; but the changes made were 
amply provided for by the native grammarians, 
who not only recognize other feet than dactyls 
and spondees in the hexameter but also men- 
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tion pauses within the lines, that bete noire of 
modern metricians, which is so fatal to the 
whole scansion theory.. The metrical, or more 
accurately, the rhythmical scheme, which re- 
sulted from reading the lines in accordance 
with the sense, was as follows, the figure two 
(2) being used to represent the pauses. 
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The effect of the elided syllables cannot be re- 
■ produced with these conventional symbols. 
The " grace " notes used in music might an- 
swer; but even these have their drawbacks. 
Like the caesura and the diaeresis, elided syl- 
lables serve to balance the defective length of 
many a Greek " long " syllable which does not 
naturally occupy a ' full period '. 

Dionysios of Halicarnassos (De Comp 
XVII) noted this defective character of many 
Greek long syllables; but he has been so far 
' misunderstood that the passage has been used 
as a basis for a so-called " cyclic " dactyl, which 
indirectly contradicts the very words upon 
which it is based. Dionysios implies, though 
somewhat inaccurately, that the two short syl- 
lables of the dactyl do occupy a ' full period ', 
and his foot should be represented by the 
signs >--' , the first being ' irrational ', or ' in- 
commensurate ', with respect to the other two, 
which usually count for two units. The 
"cyclic" dactyl, however, is usually given as 
— - - the ratios being i>4 : y 2 : 1. But this 
form gives exactly the same length of time to 
the long, that is given to the two shorts. How 
can the long be ' irrational ' with respect to the 
shorts, on such a basis? The fact is that 'ir- 
rational ', or defective longs, in poetry, make 
room not only for caesuras and diaereses, 
which naturally occur between words, but also 
Oftentimes for elided syllables. But that is not 
all. From the days of Aristoxenos down, the 
ancients recognized the fact that short syl- 
lables, as well as long ones, are not all alike. 

Many a defective short is balanced in a way 
similar to that just described, and a natural 
pronunciation, such as is used in prose, com- 
bined with a due regard for the sense, is all 
that is needed. Even the tribrachs of Homer 
(they are rarely found in Vergil) yield satis- 
factory bars on this basis. For practical pur- 
poses, then, we may do as the ancient metri- 
cians did, and take the longs and the shorts in 
the ratio of 1:2. We shall do well, however, 
to copy them further in the recognition of the 
truth that such an arrangement is merely a 
practical working rule rather than a statement 
of actual fact. 



An English pound is reckoned at five dollars 
in American money; but it is only approxi- 
mate. Sharply pronounced, or spoken before 
a- vowel so that the recoil of its -t is disposed 
of, Latin et is short and may be valued at 1. 
If the -t is allowed its full force, the value be- 
comes i}i. A slight pause (about one sixth 
of a second for ordinary speech) before an 
initial consonant in a following word, when 
combined with this treatment, makes et count 
for a long, and its value becomes 2. The syl- 
lable -ti, on the other hand, has naturally but 
half the value of et (sharply pronounced), and 
all short elided syllables are like it. Such a 
word as me naturally counts for xy 2 , while pes 
counts for 2, and mens for approximately 3. 
What could be more absurd than the practice 
of ranking me and mens as equal long syl- 
lables ? Can an n and an j be added to a word 
and then be distinctly pronounced without ad- 
ding to the time value of that word ? Verily, 
quantity is a wondrous thing, when viewed 
from a modern standpoint. 

The effort to make all long syllables, or all 
short ones, alike is to be condemned both on 
phonetic grounds and on the basis of ancient 
testimony. They may be affected somewhat 
by the needs of rhythm ; but their pronuncia- 
tion even then need not be mechanical. The 
balancing effect of caesuras, diaereses, and 
elided syllables, must be taken into the ac- 
count, and the natural rhythmical sense of a 
person who has this faculty in a fair degree, 
can be trusted to keep the bars essentially 
equal. Scansion often fails to do this, although 
it destroys the sense to accomplish it. Natural 
rhythm rather than artificial meter is what we 
need to study. 

But what of Latin elision? In essence, it 
appears to be the same as Greek ; and yet there 
is a difference. Like many other things, this 
difference can be better felt than described. 
For purposes of illustration, it may be said 
that there is the same difference between Latin 
and Greek elided syllables that there is between 
" grace " and ordinary sixteenth notes in mu- 
sic. To the non-musical, this comparison will 
not be clear. In effect, it means that Greek 
elided syllables are somewhat lighter and 
quicker than Latin ones. Greek syllables, and 
especially short Greek syllables, are inclined to 
show a greater lightness than Latin ones. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact by some scholars, 
actually to scan Homer in 6/8 time. Such a 
movement is admirable for jig purposes, but 
its appropriateness for epic subjects is hardly 
apparent. It appears to have no justification 
except the desire to be consistent in scansion. 



